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unlace my boots as my bearer had done in India, placed a shirt
over my head and did up its buttons ; and when I went to my
bath they placed a bridge across its end on which was stood a
mahogany mirror, with lighted candles, and I was seated so that
while they soaped my back and shaved me I could contemplate
with ease such manly beauty as I possessed. And when I signified
that I would leave the water they dried and massaged me beyond
the powers of the most skilled attendant in a Turkish bath.

Later when I was in Berlin I called upon my friend, Geheimrat
von Moltke, the grandson of Germany's greatest Chancellor, and
he said to me :

" I, a very humble citizen, was the guest of Prince Hohenlohe
during the week-end." I wondered why, with a twinkle in his
eye, he referred to himself with such humility. He continued
after a pause, " I slept in the room which had been occupied by
yourself. The servants said to me, c This is where Oberst
Hutchison slept, and this is where he bathed, and this is where
he sat.3 "

So that I realized that a prophet may have some honour
outside his own country and a British soldier may still be respected
among those who learned to like him on the opposite side of
cc no-man's-land " and to find his affection when he was one of
an army of occupation.

I do not pretend that the German families who showed to the
British their hospitality were entirely without guile. Obviously
they would and did seek to separate and divide the Allies. To
offset the loss of prestige which especially French ladies might
feel in the land of their exile, a number of Polish aristocrats were
imported as a foil to the hospitality of Hatzfelt, Hohenlohe, and
Henkels Donnersmarck. Prince Czartierewski, scarcely Polish,
if in name, wedded to the Austrian Court, thoroughly inter-
national, both Hohenzollern and Hapsburg, his wealth scattered
throughout Europe, his marriage in Austria and his heart in
Paris, joined the tricouleur.

We found ourselves segregated, therefore, British and German
together, French and Poles together, both socially and as the
objective of the Commission, while the Italians, led by General
Marinis, played pitch-and-toss both in the Commission and in
social affairs.

But Marinis, fat, with all the appearance of stupidity, was a
master brain equal with that of Le Rond himself.

The key to the Silesian vote was the religious issue, Roman